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ABSTRACT 

Tutor ing is recommended as one of several possible 
ways to help keep students in school. This report is based on a 
literature review and conversations with researchers, educators, and 
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high, especially in large urban schools. An extens ive body of 
literature supports the effectiveness of one-on-one tutoring for its 
cognitive and emotional benefits. Such tutoring is particularly 
effective when teachers are used as tutors, although peer tutoring 
and tutoring by community volunteers have been effective. While it is 
difficult to work tutoring time into the school day, a number of 
scheduling options have been developed that make it possible to allow 
students some time for tutoring. A further problem is then providing 
an adequate supply of tutors. Peer tutoring and community resources 
present possible solutions at costs that can be tolerated. 
Recommendations are offered to permit one-on-one tutoring during the 
school day. An appendix lists nine guides for improving tutoring 
programs. (Contains 33 references.) (SLD) 
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TURNING POTENTIAL SCHOOL DROP-OUTS INTO GRADUATES: 
THE CASE FOR SCHOOL -BASED ONE-TO-ONE TUTORING 



Once students fall behind, failure seems to build on 
failure. And those who fail begin to dislike school, 
teaching, learning, and experiences having anything to do 
with formal instruction. It takes a great deal of effort 
to overcome ^his kind of negativism. 

Betty O. Carpenter, Ph.D. 



I . Introduction 

- One of the findings from the education literature is that the 
provision of quality in-school tutoring services is an important 
tool in preventing students from dropping out of school. Building 
on that finding, this report examines several issues that bear on 
how tutorial services can be improved in the nation'^ public school 
system so as to turn potential school drop-outs into school 
completers . 

The topic of tutoring has come to the fore in recent years 
because of a renewed focus on students who are at risk of schocl 
failure., coupled with a renewed commitment to see that all students 
learn basic skills in the early grades. 

There are many other reasons for the need to offer in-school 
tutorial programs for all students that need such services. 
For many students, the K through 12 years will be their only chance 
to receive an education. While some dropouts may later become 
eligible for assistance under national job training programs (so- 
called "second chance" programs) , these programs can serve only a 
small percentage of the eligible population. In addition, the 
effectiveness of some of these programs has come under scrutiny. 

There are equity considerations as well. Low-income families 
are less likely to use private tutoring. Some educators say that 
private tutoring is just another sign of a disturbing gap between 
the educational opportunities of the poor and the wealthy. [1] 

For these reasons and others, more emphasis should be placed 
on keeping students in school (the "first chance" program) and 
seeing to it that they complete high school. 

This paper suggests that improving the tutorial services in 
the primary and secondary schools is an important way to accomplish 
this goal. While tutoring is only one of several possible 
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interventions to the dropout problem, it can be an extremely 
effective one if good quality one-on-one tutoring prograir.s are 
established in the schools. [2] 

According to a 1995 report by Education Testing Service, only 
13 percent of those students who dropped out of the Class of 1992 
reported having been offered special tutoring by school staff; only 
16 percent were offered special tutoring by their parents or 
guardians. [3] 

Many types of school reforms are being experimented with to 
improve our nation's schools including charter schools, block 
scheduling, publ ic- school choice , small schools , extended -year 
schooling, year-round schooling and experiments to "contract out" 
to private educational agencies. This paper examines some of these 
reforms in the context of how they could provide improved 
opportunities for one-to-one tutoring. 

This report is based on an extensive review of the literature 
and discussions with researchers and members of the education 
community including students, teachers, guidance counselors, 
principals, administrators, and superintendents. It begins with an 
overview of the dropout problem (Section II). Section III defines 
and discusses key issues related to one-to-one instruction, 
including its effectiveness, availability, and the degree to which 
one-to-one tutoring is being provided, or could be provided, in our 
public schools. Key findings and conclusions are presented m 
Section IV. Recommendations are contained in Section V. 



II . Background 

Over the last 20 years, there has been a general decline in 
dropout rates and a general rise in high school completion rates. 
And, during the 12 years since the publication of A Nation At Risk . 
graduating high school students have shown an increase in the 
number of total course units completed - - and almost all of that 
increase has been in academic subjects. [4] 

Between the late 1970s and 1993, "event" dropout rates the 
proportion of students who drop out during a given year declined 
33 percent, and the "status" dropout rate the proportion of 16- 
through 24-year-olds who are not in school and have not completed 
high school, regardless of when they dropped out declined by 23 
percent . [5] 

However, despite these gains dropout rates remain high. In 
1993, approximately 380,000 students ages 15 through 24 dropped out 
of school Over 3.4 million persons ages 16 through 24 had not 
completed high school and were not currently in school. High 
dropout rates from our large urban high schools continue to be 
particularly disturbing. In some schools, the dropout rate exceeds 
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50 percent. Dropout and non-completion rates are particularly high 
for Hispanics and, persons living in poverty. The dropout rate for 
students who had repeated more than one grade was four times the 
rate for students who did not repeat any grade (40.9 percent versus 
9 . 4 percent ) . [6 ] 

The most common reasons for dropping out are school related, 
rather than job or family concerns. Students who left school 
iDetween 10th and l2th grades reported dropping out because they did 
not like school (43 percent) or they were failing (39 percent) . 
Pregnancy was the most common family reason (27 percent for female 
dropouts) and 29 percent of the dropouts reported getting a job. 
[7] 

The dropout crisis may appear paradoxical because the rate of 
school completion has risen nationwide. The antithesis, however, 
is that the effects of the dropout problem have grown cumulatively 
over the years, accentuating the widening gap between the affluent 
and the poor, the skilled and the unskilled and, in the future, the 
extremes of a so-called "cognitive elite and an intransigent 
underclass . " [8] 

The consequences are both long range as well as short term. 
Many of today's youth who fail to complete high school are 
practically condemned to poverty. So are their children, 
perretuatina the poverty cycle largely responsible for the 
persisting underclass. [9] 

Education, increasingly, has become key to a productive and 
satisfying life. Gone are the days when a lack of education didn't 
hurt a person's chances for finding good, steady work. 
Opportunities are expanding for those with higher level skills and 
abilities and shrinking for those without such skills. Yet, many 
of our students are not acquiring the skills or training needed to 
participate in this changing workplace. According to the Census 
Bureau, over the course of their working lives, dropouts will: 

o earn $212,000 less than high scnool graduates 

o earn $384,000 less than persons having some college 
education 

o earn $812,000 less than college graduates 

o earn $2,404,000 less than individuals with professional 
degrees. [10] 

In addition to these negatives, dropouts have a profound 
impact on society. They are three times more likely to be 
unemployed than high school graduates. Also, nearly half of the 
heads of households on welfare failed to finish high school and 
half of the U.S. prisor. population in 1992 were high school 
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dropouts. Furthermore, manv* dropouts are disconnected from 
mainstream America, with little chance for a rewarding career. [11] 
The Committee for Economic Development estimates that school 
dropouts cost the nation $75 billion in welfare benefits and lost 
tax revenues. More comprehensive estimates, which include the 
costs of social services, put the price closer to $200 billion over 
their lifetimes. [12] 

The following section examines some of the key issues for 
improving the availability of one-to-one instruction in our 
nation's elementary and secondary schools. 



Ill . Key Issues 

1. To what degree does one-on-one tutoring make a difference 
in learning and, at the same time, improve the chances of 
students to complete schooling? 

The volume of literature extolling the effectiveness of one- 
on-one tutoring is quite large. Generally, one-to-one tutoring has 
long been recognized as superior to conventional group instruction 
and other methods of learning. The reasons are that tutors can 
adapt instruction to the learner's (tutee's) pace, learning style, 
and level of understanding, and that feedback and correction are 
immediate. In addition, basic misunderstandings can be quickly 
identified ana corrected and more difficult material introduced as 
soon as the student is ready. 

Tutoring has emotional as well as cognitive benefits. For 
example, students can achieve at their own pace without being 
compared with faster learners; and, the extra attention and 
emotional support may help fill important psychological needs for 
children, especially those from troubled or single -parent families. 

School -based tutoring, when it occurs, is norm.ally provided by 
teachers, paraprof essionals (teacher aides) , volunteers, and 
students. Students tutoring other students is referred to as "peer 
tutoring" or "cross-age tutoring." Peer tutoring occurs when tutor 
and tutee are of about the same age. In cross-age tutoring, the 
tutor is older than the tutee. However, sometimes the term peer 
tutoring is used to include both types. [13] 

The students who seek tutoring are not only those doing poorly 
in school: Some are getting Bs or Cs and want to improve their 
grades. Others seek tutoring to boost their college entrance-exam 
scores so they can get into more prestigious colleges. [14] 
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One of the most comprehensive and well known studies on the 
effects of tutoring was undertaken by Peter A. Cohen and James 
Kulik with support from the National Science Foundation. A 
detailed presentation of their findings appeared in the Spring 1982 
edition of the American Educational Research Journal « 

Cohen and Kulik found the existing research at that time 
consisted of reports based on subjective impressions and thus of 
limited scientific value and other reports which described sound 
experimental studies in which an investigator compares the 
performance of equivalent groups of students assigned to classrooms 
with and without tutoring programs. In these latter reports, 
comparisons often focus on learning gains in the tv;o types of 
classrooms, and sometimes also cover affective growth of tutored 
and nontutored students. 

From the late 1960s to the mid-1970s, several major reviews of 
peer tutoring studies concluded that tutorial programs contributed 
to the learning attainment of the children that were tutored as 
well as to the children who provided the tutoring. Two of the 
reviews cautioned, however, that "these contributions have been 
clearly demonstrated only for well -structured and cognitively- 
oriented programs." [15] Since each of the reviews used informal 
narrative and box score methods to summarize findings, it was 
difficult to make precise statements about the size of the gains to 
be expected from tutoring programs or about the conditions under 
AT-icr- 5t.rcng 6ff63w5 ars rr.cst likG^\' tc cccur. 

In 1977, S.S. Hartley applied more sophisticated review 
methods to the literature on tutoring. Her methodology, called 
"meta-analysis," was simply the statistical analysis of a large 
collection of results from individual studies for the purpose of 
integrating the findings. Applying this method to findings on 
mathematics teaching in elementary and secondary schools. Hartley 
showed not only that the effects of tutoring were positive, but 
they were stronger than effects from such other individualized 
teaching methods as computer-based instruction, programmed 
instruction, and instruction with individual learning packages. 

According to Cohen and Kulik, since Hartley examined studies 
only from the area of mathematics, she was unable to determine 
whether strength of findings varied as a function of the subject 
being taught. In addition, since her analysis was restricted to 
cognitive gains, she could not determine whether tutoring had 
positive effects on attitudinal and other outcomes of teaching. 
[16] 

When Cohen and Kulik began their own research to integrate 
findings on tutoring, they built on Hartley's work. Like her study 
they also used the meta-analytic method. Unlike her study, 
however, their analysis covered effects of tutoring in different 
subject areas and described results separately for different kinds 
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cf cutcomes. They also examined outcomes for student tutors and 
tutees and included only those studies that met reasonable 
methodological standards . 

Data for the Cohen-Kulik study came from 65 objective, 
comparative studies of tutoring located through computer searches 
of the educational literature. The studies differed in 

experimental design, course setting and covered different types of 
programs. (FOr example, programs were structured and 

nonstructured, some had cross-aged and same-aged tutors, and some 
programs used trained and untrained tutors.) 

The 65 studies described educational outcomes in three 
different areas: learning, attitudes, and self -concept . [17] 

Based on these studies , the effects of one -on -one tutoring 
were significant. First, a large majority of the studies reported 
a positive effect of tutoring programs on tutee achievement in 
learning. For example, "66 percent of the students from classrooms 
with tutoring programs out performed the average student in a 
control classroom.." [18] Second, student attitudes were more 
positive in classrooms with tutoring programs. Third, self- 
concepts were more favorable for students in classrooms with 
tutoring programs. These programs also made positive contributions 
to the learning and attitudinal growth of student tutors. 

Cohen and Kulik concluded: "The message from the educational 
literature on tutoring programs seems clear enough. These programs 
have definite and positive effects on the academic performance and 
attitudes of those who receive tutoring. Tutored students out 
performed their peers on examinations, and they express more 
positive attitudes toward the subjects in which they are tutored." 
:i9j 

Benjamin S. Bloom, in his 1984 article: "The 2 Sigma Problem: 
The Search for Methods of Group Instruction as Effective as One-tc- 
One ■ Tutoring, " reports the findings from studies of learning 
outcomes under three conditions of instruction: conventional, 
mastery learning, and tutoring. To summarize the findings: "Using 
the standard deviation (sigma) of the control (conventional) class, 
it was typically found that the average student under tutoring was 
about two standard deviations above the average of the control 
class (the average tutored student was above 98% of the students in 
the control class)," [20] 

Among the more recent studies is one by Barbara Wasik and 
Robert Slavin of the Center for Research on Effective Schooling for 
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Disadvantaged Students ;CDS) , Johns Hopkins University. [21] Their 
study, conducted in the early 1990s, was based on the fcllowir.^ 
premises : 

o Every child (except for the severely retarded) can learn 
to read, given appropriate instruction, motivation, and 
resources . 

o There is a "best" period for learning to read 
basically, in the first grade. 

o It makes real sense to prevent reading failure in the 
first place instead of letting it happen and then trying 
to remediate it . 

o There is a method that has immense potential for use ir. 
the first grade to insure that all children withcut 
serious learning disabilities can lean to read cne-i:. - 
one tutoring . 

o First-grade success in learning to read has long-terrr, 
effects on disadvantaged children, either without 
additional intervention or with low-cost continuing 
intervention. These long-term effects include 

achievement in later grades, less retention, fewer 



\ e rr a . 



?ecial 



edurar icn . and reduced drrr cut 



Given these premises already strongly supported ty 

research - - Wasik and Slavin reached the conclusion that: "If we 
know that large numbers of students can be successful in reading 
the first time they are taught, and that the success not only lasts 
but also builds a bases for later success in school, we have a 
moral obligation to do whatever it takes to see that all students 
do in fact receive that which is necessary for them to succeed." 
[22] According to Wasik and Slavin, a major part of "th^t wh:c:; 
is necessary" should be one-to-one tutoring in the first grad-:- 
This is based on their synthesis of research on the effects of one- 
to-one tutoring programs used in first grade to prevent reading 
failure . 

Their synthesis reviewed the evidence on five programs whose 
evaluations met stringent criteria. First, the programs had to 
include one-to-one instruction delivered by adults (certified 
teachers, paraprof essionals , or volunteers) to students in the 
primary grades who were learning to read for the first time. 
Second, the evaluations had to compare the program to traditional 
instruction in elementary schools over periods of at least four 
weeks on measures of objectives pursued equally in the experimental 
and control conditions. 
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In short, the evaluations had to be methodologically strong, 
sc their results could be believed with few reservations. 

The researchers found five programs that met the criteria and 
ten separate studies of them. The five programs were: 

o Reading Recovery 

o Success for All 

o Prevention of Learning Disabilities 
o The Wallach Tutoring Program 
o Programmed Tutorial Reading 

The five programs not only met the criteria, their evaluations 
were unanimously positive. "Across ten separate studies of cohorts 
involving five different tutoring methods, effect sizes were 
substantially positive in every case," the researchers noted. 
"One-to-one tutoring of low-achieving primary grade students is 
without doubt one of the most effective instructional innovations 
available- " [23] 

While the outcomes for all forms of tutoring in these five 
prcgrams were very promising, the largest and longest lasting 
effects were found for the three programs that used teachers as 
tutors. [24] 

Also in the early 1990s, Slavin et al. summarized the 
conclusions of their major, federally funded review on the effects 
of programs intended to prevent early school failure. Among those 
studied were: reducing class size; extra-year programs for 
kmdergartners or first graders; and, integrated computer-assisted- 
instruction programs. Of all the strategies reviewed, "the most 
effective by far for preventing early reading failure are 
approaches incorporating one-to-one tutoring of at-risk 1st 
graders. " [25] 

So izapressed with these findings, the authors asked: "If these 
programs are so effective, why aren't they in daily use in schools, 
especially in disadvantaged schools?" [26] 

2. To what extent are there now available to students 
quality, school-based tutorial services in the elementary 
and secondary public schools? 

Currently, school -based tutoring programs are available to 
some students in public schools throughout the country. In many 
programs, students are instructed by peers or paraprof essionals 
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rather than by regulai school teachers or professionals. [27] As 
a consequence, the use of peers as tutors seems to have increased 
the availability of tutoring programs within the schools. 

However, peer tutoring is still not widely employed in the 
schools. This may be partly a result of a perception among 
teachers and administrators that there is a lack of validation of 
these procedures. Other partial explanations may be that teachers 
lack the skill or time to properly train their students to tutor, 
they are concerned about possible disruptive behavior between 
tutoring pairs, and/or teachers question the quality of instruction 
offered by students, particularly those from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds with poor academic achievement records. [28] 

Where they do exist, most peer programs are small-scale 
remedial or supplemental adjuncts, tacked lightly onto the 
conventional classroom system of group instruction. Such cross-age 
programs are sometimes viewed as an added burden placed on already 
overloaded teachers. The benefits to the few students involved are 
sometimes seen as not worth the effort to the cooperating teachers. 
[29] 

Calvert High School in Calvert County, Maryland provides an 
example of a "supplemental adjunct program." Calvert High has no 
formal tutorial program except for an "Athletic Study Hall" which 
provides some peer tutoring to athletes so they can maintain their 
exigibiiity to participate xn spoits. Other than this, the 
remaining non-athletic students have to seek out help in a loose, 
informal system through their guidance counselors and teachers 
where tutoring is provided by regular school teachers and/or peers 
who are members of the National Honor Society. [30] 

Another reason for the lack of readily available quality 
tutoring services in the schools is that there is not a serious, 
conscious effort, or commitment, on the part of many school 
administrators to provide for such services it is not part of 
the school culture. To some extent, tutoring programs are lacking 
due to the many management and scheduling demands on 
administrators . [31] 

Consider, for example , what ' s offered at the college level . 
In many colleges and universities there are in place "Learning 
Centers", where tutoring is offered on demand by students. These 
centers have a designated location on campus and hours during the 
day that are convenient to the students. In such schools, there is 
a firm commitment to tutorial programs in helping students learn 
and progress in school. 

As an example, one college's Learning Center provides a 
variety of services to help students in many classes. Within the 
Learning Center , the Math Center offers individual and group 
tutoring sessions led by advanced mathematics students. In the 
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Writing Center, trained student tutors assist students with all 
aspects of writing, from finding topics to understanding 
documentation procedures for research papers. Instructors lead 
sessions on a variety of subjects from grammar to time management. 
The center also sponsors study groups for specific classes and 
provides individual help with reading and other study skills. 

According to Slavin, one-to-one tutoring is more common for . 
first graders than it is for those students in the high schools. 
It is because of the general shortage of these services within the 
schools that so many private tutoring businesses have opened up 
like, for example, the nationwide chain of more than 500 Sylvan 
Learning Centers. [32] 

Some researchers and educators are concerned that students who 
could benefit from tutorial services which are available in the 
schools are not utilizing them. In many schools, where one-on-one 
tutoring is available only before or after the school day, many 
students do not seek these services because of involvement in other 
planned school activities such as sports, cheerleading and band 
practice, etc; job or family commitments or problems with 
transportation. Other students lack the motivation or initiative 
to seek such services. 

Compounding the problem is the stigma: some students do not 
want their schoolmates to knew they are receiving tutoring. Another 
sad proclem is tnat some parents are unaware that tne school 
provides these services at no additional cost. 

As mentioned earlier, some of the research literature 
indicates that one-to-one instruction by teachers provides the 
largest and longest lasting effects. However, due to the limited 
time teachers have for tutoring, along with the problems^ or 
reluctance on the part of some students in seeking such services, 
the amount of quality tutoring being offered and received in our 
public schools is limited. [33] 

Nevertheless, there are scattered throughout the country some 
apparently successful in-school tutorial programs. These programs 
take many forms. The four programs briefly described below 
illustrate the wide range of configurations possible. 

The Williamette High School Peer Tutoring Program, seeks to 
improve the academic performance of at-risk ninth graders. 
This program in Eugene, Oregon, selects academically strong 
students as tutors and gives them academic credit for training 
classes and tutoring . Tutors "sit in" on their tutees ' 
classes and assist them during ongoing class activities. 

The Coca-Cola Valued Ycuth Program (VYP) , developed by the 
Intercul tural Development Research Association (IDRA) in San 
Antonio, Texas recruits low-achieving Hispanic middle school 
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students to tutor at-risk Hispanic elementary students. 
Tutors, who are the program's primary focus, are paid as well 
as given academic credit. The program seeks to prevent tutors 
from dropping out, improve their academic skills and attitudes 
toward self and school, and decrease truancy and disciplinary 
referrals by making them valued members of the school 
community. 

The Companion Reading Program for levels K-3 and higher 
includes tutoring as one of several integrated instructional 
components. All students in a class take turns acting as 
tutor and tutee during daily exercises . Students thus reap 
the benefits of both roles. [34] 

The HOSTS program (Helping One Student To Succeed) , serves 
more than 300,000 students in 29 states and the District of 
Columbia. HOSTS is designed to increase students' reading and 
language arts skills through an individualized lesson plan and 
involvement with a dedicated, successful role model who serves 
as a mentor. Students receive extra attention, motivation, 
support and encouragement to become better students. A 
federal, multistate study found HOSTS produces consistent 
improvement in educational attainment at every level in grades 
1 through 9. [35] 

3. How can effective, in-school tutoring be established as 
part of the regular school day and made available on 
demand using experienced tutors? 

In addressing this issue, one needs to consider three 
subsidiary issues: times during the regular school day these 
services could be provided, where the needed supply of tutors would 
come from, and costs. 

The Timing Problem 

The scheduling of classes in many schools will need to be 
changed to free up a period of time. Under the Carnegie structure, 
for example, most schools begin at, say, 7:30 a.m and end at 2:30 
p.m. with seven class periods and 45 minutes for lunch. 

To build into the school day 4 5 minutes to an hour in which 
students could be tutored would require a restructuring of the 
school schedule or dropping one of the seven classes. This hour -~ 
in which all students would not be engaged in regular classroom 
activity could be considered an ''activity period" or "study 
hour". Those students not needing tutoring could, during this 
period, engage in other school-related projects such as working on 
the yearbook, doing homework or other assignments. 
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Alternatively the school day could be lengthened by an hour 
or the length of the regular classes could be shortened to provide 
the necessary tirae. 

Each school would have to look at its own unique set of 
circumstances to determine what would work best. 

As an example of what can be done in this area, Parsons High 
School in the Parsons, Kansas, School District began an 
experimental peer tutoring program which has since been expanded 
into the middle school. As explained by Louis R. Martino, who 
teaches at Parsons High School, the School District is in its third 
year of conducting a for-credit peer tutoring class at the high 
school level. 

Students who receive tutoring in this class cut across the 
spectrum of socioeconomic levels and ethnic backgrounds. Some have 
learning disabilities, others are learners who simply need more 
time to learn, but all were not achieving their potential with 
regular classroom instruction alone. 

The Parsons School District peer tutoring class is a regularly 
scheduled elective course offered for high school students. 
Students wanting and needing help with any of their classes can 
request enrollment in the peer tutoring class. Also, honor 
students, aifted students, and other caring students with solid 
study skills taking many of the same courses lor having taken them) 
apply and are chosen to enroll in the tutoring class as peer 
tutors . 

The peer tutoring class meets daily throughout the semester. 
Students receiving help attend both regular classes and their peer 
tutoring class. As many as 10-12 peer tutors work one-on-one with 
an equal number of students who receive help during the peer 
tutoring class period. Both peer tutors and tutees receive a grade 
and earr: elective credit in this class class credit has been a 
significant carrot for students' academic success in this class. 

According to Martino, many schools often attempt to conduct 
some form of peer tutoring before or after school or during lunch 
time. Unfortunately, he says, "these hit and miss time slots are 
usually not as effective as a regularly scheduled, credit -bearing 
peer tutoring class." [36] 

Woodrow Wilson High School in Portsmouth, Virginia provides 
another example. At Wilson, tutoring like at Parsons is also 
provided during the regular school day. However, while instruction 
is provided by all regular classroom teachers, it is not 
necessarily one-to-one. This tutoring period of 45 minutes each 
school day came about by reducing the length of time of the regular 
classes from 55 minutes to 45 minutes. Those students not needing 
tutoring engage in other study activities during this period. The 
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program, called RISE (Reinforcement In Study Excellence) , does have 
some disadvantages in that the shorter regular classes, 
particularly lab courses, make it more difficult for teachers and 
students to cover the required material . One advantage of the RISE 
program is that there is no extra pay for tne teachers since they 
are still teaching the same number of hours. [37] 

There are other possible solutions to the time problem that 
educators could explore. One which appears very promising and 
growing in popularity is "block scheduling," based on the 
Copernican Plan, championed by Joseph M. Carroll, a superintendent 
emeritus and a senior associate at Copernican Associates, Ltd. 
[38] 

Block scheduling fundamentally changes the way schools use 
time. Fewer classes are held each day but for longer periods of 
time. For example, "classes are taught in much longer periods [90 
minutes, two hours, or four hours per day] , and they meet for only 
part of the school year [30 days, 45 days, 60 days, or 90 days]." 
[39] 

A specific example of block scheduling is the four classes a 
day, two semester system implemented at Governor Thomas Johnson 
High School in Frederick, Maryland. Prior to i^:s implementation, 
the school operated under the Carnegie structure where students 
took 8 courses each day from September to June. How, under block 
scheduling, studeriis t5.ke fcur courses frorr. SepteTicer through 
January and four different courses from February to June, with each 
class period being 88 minutes. It is very similar to how the 
college day is structured. [40] 

Among the plan's advantages are smaller classes; a more 
flexible, productive instructional environment that allows for 
effective mastery learning; and more individualized learning 
oppcrtuni t ies . 

Block scheduling also facilitates variety in the use of 
instructional approaches. Because teachers are granted longer 
blocks of instructional time, they are encouraged to break away 
from overreliance on lecture/discussion as the primary (and often 
only) method of teaching. For example, a math teacher might 
deliver direct instruction for 25 to 30 minutes, review concepts', 
travel to the computer lab for reinforcement with appropriate 
software, and provide individual students with personalized 
reteaching, practice, or enrichment all within the same block. 
[41] Under such an arrangement it would also be possible to 
establish an entire block of time for tutorial services. 

The first school in Kentucky to adopt block scheduling, 
Western High School in Louisville, has seen a vast improvement in 
the percent of its students continuing schooling aftei graduation. 
Tim Moore, a consultant for high school restructuring at the 
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Kentucky Department of Education, noted that "three years ago only 
about 24 percent of the students continued their schooling after 
graduation; now it's up to 65 percent." 

He attributes that success to the emphasis on "more individual 
attention on learning." The block schedule includes an 
"advisor/advisee period" in which the faculty works one-on-one with 
students. [42] 

David Hottenstein, principal of Hatboro Horsham Senior High 
School in Horsham, Pennsylvania, reports significant improvements 
in several measures since his school switched to a block schedule 
three years ago. During the first quarter of the 1994-95 school 
year, 426 of the schools 1,150 students (37 percent) made the honor 
roll. During the first quarter of the last year under the 
traditional schedule, 245 students out of 1,050 (23 percent) made 
the honor roll. 

"Under the revised schedule," he says, "there have been 12 
percent fewer Ds and Fs on final exams and report cards, the 
dropout rate is down 25 percent," and disciplinary referrals are 
significantly down. [43] 

According to Jan Furman, an assistant superintendent in the 
State of New York, not only does block scheduling free up more time 
during the normal school day for in- school tutoring, both teachers 
and students feel that the change to block scheduling has, in 
itself, improved the learning process • "Some schools have had 
block scheduling for five years and the successes at these schools 
have been documented." [44] 

Ms. Cindy Watson, guidance counselor at Pulaski County High 
School in Dublin, Virginia, is also enthusiastic about block 
scheduling. After the first year of implementation of block 
scheduling at Pulaski an evaluation found that the number of 
students receiving As increased by 15 percent and the number 
receiving Ds and Fs declined by 13 percent. In addition, summer 
school enrollment has declined substantially. Part of the reason 
for this is the more individualized attention students receive 
through block scheduling, [45] 

While block scheduling provides more time for individual 
attention during a regular class block, most schools with block 
scheduling have not set aside a separate block devoted to just 
tutoring. Donna Dowdy, assistant principal for curriculum at 
Ashboro High Schools agrees that schools should designate a block 
of time specifically devoted to one-on-one tutoring. She said for 
that to happen at Ashboro would require additional funding to hire 
tutorers or to hire someone to train the peer tutorers and a 
faculty member to oversee the program. 
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Like many other schools, Ashboro has budget problems and the 
only way to squeeze more funding out of the state would probably 
require a grass roots approach, says Dowdy. Accordingly, advocacy 
of such a tutoring program would likely have to begin with the 
parents and the PTA and work up through the bureaucracy within the 
school system. "All the way up to the superintendent who would 
lobby the state department of education for more state and federal 
dollars." With so many schools going to block scheduling 
throughout the country this would be a good time to encourage 
schools to establish a block for tutoring and to provide the 
schools with the resources to do it, [46] 

Another potential solution to the timing problem is for a 
school to become a charter school, an autonomous entity that 
operates on the basis of a charter between an individual or group 
(educators, parents, or other members of the community) that 
organizes the school and its sponsor (the local school board, 
county, or state board) . Such schools have more autonomy than do 
the regular schools and thus have more freedom in developing class 
schedules (such as instituting block scheduling) and providing the 
time for in-school tutorial services. 

Once granted a charter, the school receives educational 
formula-driven funding as though iz were a public school district. 
Two key differences, however, exist. First, these charter schools 
are freed from most state and local regulations, allowing them to 
implement innovative ideas. Second, if these schools fail to 
attain outcomes, as specified in their charter contract, they are 
put out of business. [47] 

Charter schools, the first of which was established in 
Minnesota in the 1992-93 school year, now operate in eleven states 
that have passed charter legislation. [48] "Although the number 
of charter schools is currently quite small according to the 
Wall Street Journal , 12,700 students were enrolled in 41 charter 
schools" during the 1993-94 school year "that number is expected 
to increase as charter school proposals in several states move from 
the drawing board to the classroom in the next two years." [49] 



Maintaining an Adequate Suppl y of Tutors 

Another important factor in planning and implementing a 
tutoring j /ogram is attracting the needed supply of tutors. As 
noted earlier, potential sources include current teachers and 
teacher's aides; retired teachers; parents; students who could 
provide "peer" and "cross-age" tutoring; and volunteers, including 
business people . 

Among other potential sources are college students in college- 
sponsored tutoring programs that link with elementary and secondary 
schools in the provision of one-on-one instruction. According to 
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the National Dropout Prevention Center, more than 200,000 students 
across the nation in grades K-12 were tutored by approximately 
63,000 college students representing 921 college campuses during 
school year 1987-88. [50] 

Given the wide assortment of individuals available , and 
particularly the availability of peers, most school' administrators 
should find an adequate supply of tutors in their attempts to 
initiate , or expand , tutorial programs . 

Costs 

The cost of an in-school tutoring service will depend in part 
on several factors, including: the number of students that will 
need, or use, the services; who provides the tutoring; the extent 
to which, and by whom, tutors are trained; and the need for 
additional space. Cost will also depend upon those expenses 
associated with organizing, administering and evaluating the 
tutoring program, including the need for a tutoring program 
coordinator. [51] 

Compared to the cost, of paid adult teachers, peer tutorers 
a readily available source in the schools would be less costly 
and there are several guides available to assist schools in setting 
up a peer- tutoring program. (See Appendix A) 

Because the critical elements in peer- tutoring programs are 
adequate training and on-going supervision of tutors there will be 
some costs to the schools associated with these elements. [52] 

Recent research on cost -effect iveness shows that peer tutoring 
provides greater achievement per dollar than other more often used 
educational innovations. For example, when program costs were 
weighted and math and reading results checked, it was found that 
peer tutoring produced more than twice as much achievement as did 
computer-assisted instruction. Also, peer instruction produced 
three times more growth in achievement than reducing class size 
from 35 to 30 students and close to four times more growth in 
achievement than would result from lengthening the school day by 
one hour. [53] 

Several researchers have analyzed the elements that make up 
successful peer tutoring programs. There is general agreement 
among them that careful recruitment and selection of peer tutors, 
as well as training, matching, and monitoring project activities 
are among the most important factors affecting project success. 
[541 

According to the literature, a common feature of good peer 
tutoring is the provision of preservice and in-service training. 
Tutors need to know how to make their tutees comfortable, and how 
to offer suggestions and criticism in ways that avoid alienating 
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them. Training should provide tutors with skills in listening, 
patience, observation, understanding, use of corrective feedback 
and social reinforcement, effective communication, building trust, 
and handling conflicts. [55] 

Other low-cost tutorial services being utilized in some 
schools are volunteers and college students, as mentioned earlier. 

To summarize, while the timing problem is real, many schools 
have come up with ways to overcome that impediment as shown by 
examples provided in this paper. It has also been demonstrated 
that, by and large, many schools have also had success in 
attracting an adequate supply of tutors. However, to have a 
quality, dedicated one-to-one tutoring program in schools using 
regular adult teachers as tutors and, large enough to serve all 
students who need such services need not be costly if schools 
work with their State Boards and others in the education community 
in' developing innovative block scheduling structures. 

As illustrated in this paper, some schools could switch 
to block scheduling and establish a block of time for tutoring 
using regular school teachers who would receive no extra pay 
because the hours worked per day would remain essentially unchanged 
(see earlier mentioned examples of programs at Western High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky and Woodrow Wilson High School in Portsmouth, 
Virginia) . Secondly, giving credit to students who participate in 
the "tutoring block" would enable schools to continue to meet state 
credit requirements (see the earlier mentioned example of Parsons 
High School, Parsons, Kansas) . 

Therefore, to have the type of program proposed in this paper 
using teachers as instructors does not seem to necessarily require 
commitments at the highest levels of government in the form of 
additional funding, as some educators have suggested, [56] However 
even if it did the fact that early intervention can prevent 
students from experiencing failure and can help them get off to a 
successful start in school, the use of a more expensive 
intervention may be cost effective in the long rxin. [57] 

IV. Key Findings and Conclusions 

This review of tutoring in our public schools has revealed 

that : 

o One-to-one tutoring is an extremely useful tool in 
improving learning and in enhancing the chances of 
students to remain in school. In addition, such 
instruction is an effective means of preventing student 
reading failure. As such, preventive tutoring deserves 
an important place in discussions of education reform. If 
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we know how to ensure that students will learn to read in 
the early grades, we have an ethical and perhaps legal 
responsibility to see that they do so. Preventive 
tutoring can be a key intervention in abolishing 
illiteracy among young children who are at risk of school 
failure . 

o V7hile there are tutorial programs in. many schools, for 
the most part these services are offered before school 
and/or after school and are not fully utilized by 
students who could benefit from them. In addition, 
various tutorial programs are of poor quality and are not 
very extensive , nor are they considered a part of the 
school ' s culture . 

o Sound school -based tutoring programs can be implemented 
and integrated within the schools during the regular 
school day through a change in the scheduling of classes 
or by lengthening the school day. Other options include 
ma3or changes in the way schools operate, for example, by 
instituting block scheduling and/or establishing charter 
schools . 

o Block sch^aduling appears to be the key that can unlock 
the time problem by providing a period during the regular 
school day for tutoring. Although evaluations are 
somewhat limited due to the newness of this concept, 
information which does exist indicates that block 
scheduling has had more positive impacts on learning than 
the traditional Carnegie structure. As schools convert 
to block scheduling they have an opportunity to establish 
a block solely dedicated to tutoring. 

o The problems of maintaining an adequate supply of tutors 
and the cost associated with one - to -one tutoring using 
regular school teachers need not necessarily provide 
obstacles if the schools would work with their State 
Departments of Education, and other groups, in developing 
innovative block scheduling structures as suggested in 
this paper. 

Dialogues between high school counselors, parents, teachers, 
and administrators are needed and should be focused on how the 
individual school can improve on the tutorial services it currently 
offers. Private tutors are obviously providing a needed service. 
The fact that this phenomena has taken root and has grown attests 
to the need. Those concerned about equity and interested in 
improving all students' access to tutoring services, particularly 
for those who cannot afford private instructors, need to take part 
m this dialogue. 
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If we are to offer all our kids a better chance to learn, 
complete school, and become productive members of the labor force, 
education decision makers should take advantage of and act upon 
what is known about the opportunities presented by tutoring and 
block scheduling. 

V. Recommendations 

1. Individual schools should consider changing from the Carnegie 
structure to block scheduling which will enable schools to 
establish a block for tutoring during the regular school day. 

2. Parents, students, community groups and PTAs should actively 
encourage the schools tc establish high quality one-to-one tutoring 
services in the schools during the regular school day and, 
particularly, advocate block scheduling. Without bottom-up, grass 
roots encouragement, many schools may not take the initiative on 
their own to establish such programs. 

3. The U.S. Department of Education should encourage state and 
local school districts to use federal, state and local resources to 
improve, or establish, in-school one-to-one tutorial programs 
during the regular school day. Such resources should include 
technical assistance in implementing programs and information on 
possibilities offered by changing to a block scheduling structure. 

4. In order for school systems to become more active proponent's of 
tutoring, they should be provided with information and technical 
assistance on how they can integrate tutoring into their 
instructional programs and spending plans. The following are 
examples of areas in which assistance should be provided: 

o Selecting students to receive tutoring services ; 

o Scheduling services; 

o Training teachers to train and supervise tutors; 

o Monitoring tutoring activities; and 

o Using federal funds to support tutoring services. 

These needs could be met through technical assistance provided 
by the State Boards of Education either by on-sight assistance or 
in the form of printed information (such as journal articles, 
guides, and manuals), workshops, and conference presentations. 

5. Existing organizations, such as the National Parent Teacher's 
Association, should be enlisted to assist higher education 
institutions in initiating, expanding, and improving tutoring 
projects . 
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Several national and statewide organizations currently assist 
colleges and universities in developing and implementing community 
service activities, including tutoring. Because their paid staffs 
consist mainly of recent college graduates who have successfully 
administered community service activities on their own campuses, 
these organizations report that they provide significant amounts of 
service on fairly small budgets. 

These organizations could also be vehicles (through their 
conferences, technical assistance networks, and publications) for 
proving additional information to schools about service techniques, 
likely benefits, and funding sources. 

Small infusions of supplementary funds to these organizations 
could translate directly into services for interested institutions, 
including elementary and secondary school systems, with little need 
to create new organizational infrastructures. A few small grants 
under existing U.S. Department of Education discretionary 
authorities could result in significant expansion of the assistance 
activities conducted by these organizations. [58] 

6. Should additional funding be needed to establish tutoring 
programs, school administrators should refer to the Code for 
Federal Domestic Assistance , a comprehensive source for the 
numerous federal programs that provide financial resources that may 
be used for tutoring'. 
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APPENDIX 



GUIDES FOR IMPROVING PEER -TUTORING PR0GR/J4S 



The following sources/guides would be useful to school 
personnel for improving or developing peer- tutoring programs: 

Marian Arkin and Barbara Schollar, The Tutor Book . New York: 
Longman, 1982. This is a standard text used in college courses for 
peer-tutor and peer-counselor training, but it is suitable for high 
school students. 

Elizabeth S. Foster, Tutoring : Learning by Helping , Minneapolis: 
Education Media Corporation, 1983. 

"A Cognitive Developmental Approach to Training Elementary School 
Peer Helpers," doctoral dissertation, North Carolina State 
University, 1988 . 

Linda J. Miller, Frank W. Kohler, Helen Ezell, Kathryn Hoel, and 
Phillip S. Strain, "Winning With Peer Tutoring: A Teacher's Guide," 
Preventing School Failure , Volume 37 , Number 3 , Spring 1993 . 

Patricia S. Koskinen and Robert M.- Wilson, Developing a Successful 
Tutoring Program (for teachers and school administrators) ; 
Tutoring: A Guide for Success (for adult tutors) ; and A Guide for 
Student: Tutors . Teachers College, Columbia University, New York and 
London, 1982. 

Two reviews of peer tutoring with practical recommendations on how 
to start a tutoring program are: Sinclair Goodlad and Beverly 
Hurst, Peer Tutoring : A Guide to Learning by Teaching (New York: 
Nichols Publishing, 1989); and Kenneth Topping, The Peer Tutoring 
Handbook: Promoting Cooperative Learning (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Brookline Books, 1988) . 
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